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By DAVID S. P ROPERS 1 

IT HAS BEEN three years now since George 
Reedy, who was Lyndon B. Johnson's press secre- 
tary, published his extraordinary book, Tioilight of 
the Presidencij. It was extraordinary because Reedy 
—a top newspaperman for years before he became 
the press buffer for the Senate majority leader, 
vice president and President — had the discipline to 
write an “insider’s" book about the contemporary 
White House that was singularly free of bitterness, 
self- justification or cant. 

In that volume — whose shrewdness and sensibility 
i stand up under frequent rereading — Reedy argued 
that the presidency was in trouble, and out of con- 
trol, because it had escaped the bounds of constitu- 
tionalism and become an institution of royalty with- 
in our democracy. He returns to that subject — the 
crisis of the presidency — in the three lectures at 
Columbia University that comprise the substance of 
this new book, The Presidency in Flux. Delivered 
in the fall of 1971, they are published here in full, 
along with some useful question-and-answer ex- 
changes with his audience. The volume concludes 
with an essay, written a year later, on a somewhat 
different topic— the sociological changes underlying 
the “new politics” — to complete a manuscript that 
is just barely long enough for a book. 

The merit of this new book, however, should not 
be measured by its length. Reedy has some fresh 
points to make about the presidency, and they are 
points of utmost pertinency today. 

Consider, for example, this passage, In which 
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Reedy outlines the “chain of circumstances” that 
he believes is crippling the modern presidency: 
“Power breeds Isolation. Isolation leads to the capri- 
cious use of power. In turn* the capricious use of 
power breaks down the normal channels of com- 
munication between the leader and the people 
whom he leads. This ultimately means the deteriora- 
tion of power and with it the capacity to sustain 
unity in our society.” Do those words — Uttered in 
1971 by a man who was an eyewitness to the po- 
litical destruction of Lyndon Johnson — seem inap- 
propriate today? 

The lectures in this book emphasize two or 
three points that were given less analysis in Reedy’s 
earlier study. He is concerned about the substitu- 
tion of mass public relations techniques for the face- 
to-face dialogue that characterized the old politics, 
even the bad old politics of the big city machines. 
He is worried whether any system of accommoda- 
tion politics can moderate the conflicts of values 
between the dispossessed intellectuals of the New 
Left and the work-ethic traditionalists of the New 
Majority. 

He has sensible observations to make on all these 
questions, but chiefly he is worried, still, about 
keeping the presidency in balance. The “heart of 
the problem,” Reedy says, is that American politi- 
cians “need to engage in adversary debate with 
equals or their sensitivity deteriorates.” But “the 
President cannot have [that] kind of adversary re- 
lationship with other people” because “everyone 
around him is his subordinate.” 

The search for peers who can keep the Presi- 
dent's political instincts alive by forcing him to 
communicate, one-on-one, leads Reedy inevitably 
to consideration of two other pyramids of power — 
Congress and the press. 

He finds Congress heartening — particularly be- 
cause it has shown some tendency to challenge the 
President in the area of foreign policy, which is 
where most presidents invest most of their energy 
and thought. Even when Congress is wrong in a 
particular foreign policy challange, Reedy says, we 
ought to be cheering on the challengers for forcing 
the President to deal with them as near-equals in 


the power struggle. That’s fine, but It may make 
our foreign aid and trade policy the victim of the 
struggle. 

Reedy, now the dean of the journalism school 
at Marquette University, is less sanguine about the 
performance of the press— -particularly in its role 
as a questioner of presidents. “The modern press 
conference format is a very bad one,” he says. “It’s 
one in which the President has . . . complete con- 
trol.” 

He suggests an alternative system in which the 
President would have two kinds of press confer- 
ences: | 

Once a month, he should have a one-hour ap- 
pearance on television. An hour is enough time 
to allow for follow-up questions. But then, I 
think, at least once a week unexpectedly he 
should call In whatever reporters are out In the 
lobby and just open himself up to questioning 
without television. I believe the public would 
get more of the President’s thinking out of that 
than it does out of television.” 

So do I, George, and so does every reporter in 
Washington. But how do we get the President to 
see the advantage of dealing with the press as a 
peer group? The book does not provide the answer. 

But that is a quibble. Reedy is raising the right 
questions, and, as always, that is more important 
than providing the answers. 

And I think the degree of optimism he allows 
himself is more justified today than it w^as in 1971, 
when he wrote these lectures. His conclusion is 
strengthened by recent events: 

Many people have been telling the President 
over the last few years he has no clothes with- 
out too much effect, but the voices are growing 
stronger and I believe they are beginning to 
penetrate. Possibly some one of these days, 
they will penetrate to the point where the 
leader of our nation becomes what he was in- 
tended to be, a man who really leads, a man 
who talks with us rather than at us, and who is 
capable of leading a democratic society. 


